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hear, taste, smell, and see and it shrank from hurt. There
is a chapter in the great epic which explains this at length.
To cut down a tree is like killing a bird; one should
repent, tell of the evil deed, and fast for three days.
Trees are cursed for their actions as if they were moral
creatures, though elsewhere it is said that morality is
confined to human beings. But the tales of virtuous beasts
and kind trees ('the tree does not refuse shelter even to
the man who comes to cut it down') show that trees were
regarded as having a moral nature and indeed they even
inherit a sin cast upon them by a god, and, just like men,
they expect to go to heaven when they die. Some modern
scholars argue that plants think as well as feel, but
perhaps it is enough to maintain that they have feelings.
So much for trees. But exaggerations of this sort
may be compared to speakingB the truth with such scru-
pulosity as to endanger one's life by so doing, or to the
exquisite Buddhistic sin of 'stealing the perfume of a
flower.' It does not impair the value of the general
precept. And there is something valuable and beautiful
in the doctrine that one should feel such sympathy for
other living beings that one refuses to hurt them, that one*
will not unnecessarily injure an insect, that one will not
needlessly maim and kill animals, that one will refuse
to follow 'warrior ethics* and not even kill in war.
This more than humane doctrine was carried out
consistently by the Buddhists of India (in Ceylon and
Japan the fighting spirit prevailed against it) and it is
still practised by the Jains, in what we regard as its risible
form, while among Brahmins it held good as a moral
precept except where the higher law of sacrifice and
'righteous war' made it impossible to follow it. The